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the same time contain a note of warning. The influence of the process 
of industrialization on the economic structure of the population, the 
trend away from agricultural activity, the rise in price of the necessi- 
ties of life (especially in the cases of dwellings and of meat), the out- 
stripping of small-scale industry by capitalistic large-scale production, 
the competition of the cheap labor of women and children, the strug- 
gles of masters and workers over the control and direction of industry, 
the tendency of workers to profit by striking on a rising market, the 
inciting and threatening of the more docile by the more restless work- 
ers, the rise of a materialistic mode of thought, the disappearance of 
good-breeding and of the proprieties of life with the sundering of the 
bonds of filial affection and authority — all these suggest parallels with 
modern conditions the significance of which cannot be carelessly thrust 
aside. Similarly, in the narrower field of taxation, Frankfurt's system 
was in its main lines not merely typical of practices widely prevailing 
in the sixteenth century, but replete as well with correspondences to 
present-day Prussian tax arrangements (as in the Wehrsteuer, the per- 
sonal declaration, the heavy penalty for fraud, etc.). The painstaking 
care of the author in breaking new ground and the richness of the 
archive materials in which he worked make the larger volume worthy 
of a high place in the notable series of which it forms a part. It is 
valuable not only for its exhaustiveness as a chapter in the history of 
taxation, but also for its interest as an essay in the economic interpre- 
tation of history. 

Roswell C. McCrea. 
The School of Philanthropy, New Vork. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By G. FERRERO. 
Translated by Alfred E. Zimmern. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons; London, William Heineman, 1907. — Two volumes; viii, 328 
and vi, 389 pp. 

These two volumes cover the period from the death of Sulla to the 
assassination of Caesar, and include by way of introduction a brief 
summary of earlier Roman history in five chapters. The intention of 
the author, in his own words, is to present a survey of 

the entire course of one of the most remarkable societies in history, from its 
birth to its death — from the far-distant morning when a small clan of peas- 
ants and shepherds felled the forests on the Palatine to raise altars to its 
tribal deities, down to the tragic hour in which the sun of Graeco-Italian 
civilization set over the deserted fields, the abandoned cities, the homeless, 
ignorant and brutalized peoples of Latin Europe. 
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From the scope of these volumes and of others which have not yet ap- 
peared in English we must conclude that the work is to be of enormous 
dimensions — literally a library of Roman history. Such a task can ap- 
pear possible to no one but a man with a ready style, a talent for re- 
combining the material collected by scholars and a willingness to forego 
the satisfaction of a personal examination of sources. These qualities 
the author seems to possess in a high degree. 

In his preface he sets forth a theory of his subject, which he trusts 
he has been able to demonstrate : 

that the Roman world-conquest . . . was in reality the effect, remark- 
able, indeed, for its special conditions of place and time, of an internal 
transformation which is continually being re-enacted in the history of 
societies on a larger or smaller scale, promoted by the same causes and 
with the same resultant confusion and suffering — the growth of a nationalist 
and industrial democracy on the ruins of a federation of agricultural 
aristocracies. 

In the first place, however, it is extremely doubtful whether the con- 
quest of the Mediterranean world by Rome can be so neatly summed 
up in economic terms. The author's line of thought is simply an ex- 
aggeration of a well-known tendency in the present writing of history. 
Then, again, the internal transformation of which he speaks, so far 
as it took place, was an effect rather than the cause of the conquest; 
we can learn even from Ferrero that nationalism and industrial democ- 
racy developed in Italy after the conquest had nearly been achieved. 

The author aims at an annalistic arrangement of his material. The 
many-sided conditions of an age are subordinated to the march of pub- 
lic events. At short intervals the narrative is interrupted by digressions 
on economic, social, intellectual, moral or other phases of contem- 
porary life. Perhaps it is well that one history of Rome should be 
written in this way, with a view to illuminating the actions and policy 
of public men ; but the method has its limitations and will not produce 
the best type of history ; for the life of the people as a whole is far 
more important than individual happenings, and should accordingly be 
studied for its own sake. 

A serious defect in the work is the lack of accuracy. It is not true 
that the urban quaestors had power "to prosecute all who were accused 
of capital offences " (I, p. 10), or that the aedileship was an essential 
step in the career of honors (p. 160). The agrarian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus was not " drawn up for him by two Greek experts" (p. 46). 
Plutarch, the authority cited, speaks of these Greek friends (who in 
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fact were not experts in agrarian legislation) only as giving encourage- 
ment, and states that Tiberius himself drew up the law with the advice 
of Crassus, Scsevola and Claudius. The medimnus is equivalent, not 
to fifteen bushels (II , p. 32 1 ) , but to about a bushel and a half. These 
are illustrations of the author's loose way of treating facts. Much is 
questionable in his general pictures of a given period. It is difficult to 
believe, for instance, in the existence of an idyllic life throughout Italy in 
the year of Caesar's consulship, when even " the new slave immigrants 
contentedly cultivated the vine or the olive, or bred animals for the 
stable or transport, under the direction of a Greek or Oriental bailiff " 

(I.P- 3")- 

It is characteristic of the author to give a novel appearance to a 
period or a movement of history by a shift of emphasis. As an illus- 
tration may be cited the case of Lucullus, whom historians generally 
credit with a fair degree of military ability. In the opinion of Ferrero 
his brilliant personal initiative was epoch-making (I, p. 151); he 
showed himself " a worthy rival or successor to Alexander" (p. 178) ; 
*' we may perhaps justly define him as the Napoleon of the last century 
of the Republic" (p. 199); Pompey and Caesar were his pupils 
(p. 200). 

The central figure in the whole period is necessarily Caesar. Whereas 
Mommsen represented him throughout his career as moving steadily 
toward the goal he had set for himself in early life, Ferrero pictures 
him as a man more exposed than others to the bufferings of fortune, 
continually forced by circumstances to change his policy and his ideals, 
" the blind instrument of destiny, moulding the whole future course of 
European history." He entered upon his Gallic command in " a fool- 
hardy mood" (II, p. 9), blundered constantly in diplomacy and in 
military affairs, always to recover lost ground by brilliant recklessness. 
His " De Bello Gallico," in the opinion of our author, is little more 
than a tissue of misrepresentations designed to hide the mistakes and 
brutalities of the proconsul, and yet so skillfully conceived and presented 
as to baffle refutation (p. 143). 

The work is intensely interesting. It is composed in a magnificent 
style, which can be discovered in the present version notwithstanding 
the wretched translation and the slovenly typography. Although a 
majority of the author's positions may be found untenable, there will 
probably remain some fruitful suggestions, to improve though not to 
revolutionize the future treatment of Roman history. G. W. B. 



